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AN ITALIAN FABLE, ITS SOURCES AND ITS 

HISTORY. 

In the Biblioteca Nazionale and the Biblioteca Riccardiana at 
Florence are a number of fifteenth-century manuscripts containing 
unpublished fables in Italian verse. During two visits in Florence, 
I have made a copy of these fables, which I intend to publish 
soon. My object in the present paper' is to give a list of the 
fables, followed by a somewhat full discussion of the first one in 
the list, which offers special problems. 

The majority of these fables are in the Codice Magliabecchiano, 
VII, ix, 375; in the first place, these five in terza rima, on S. 
92b-102a: 

1. "The Lion and the Man." 

2. "The Fox and the Wolf." 

3. "The Fox, the Lion, the Wolf, and the Sheep." 

4. "The Lion and the Mouse." 

5. "The City Mouse and the Country Mouse" (unfinished). 
So much was stated in 1866 by Ghivizzani." It was repeated 

in 1883 by Hervieux,' and in 1899 by M. P. Brush,* neither of 
whom knew that the second fable had meantime been printed, 
per nozze, in 1870.^ The same writers state'* that the Cod. Ric- 
cardiano 2971 contains three fables in terza rima, including 
Nos. 2 and 5 in the list above. It does contain No. 5, fortunately 
in complete form ; but its " Fox and Wolf" is an entirely different 
fable from the other one with the same title; and, moreover, it is 
not terza rima at all, but a sonetto caudato of seventeen lines. 

iRead, in abstract, at the annual meeting of the American Folk -Lore Society, in 
Cambridge, December 29, 1903. 

2Q. Ghivizzani, II Volgarizzamento delle Favole di Galfredo (Bologna, 1866), p. clxxi. 

3 L. Hebyieux, Les fabuUstes latino (Paris, 1883), Vol. I, p. 563; 2d ed. (1893), Vol. I, 
p. 641. 

* M. P. Brush, The Isopo Lawrenziano (Columbus, 1899), pp. 15, 39. 

5 Una Favola Esopiana in versi del secolo xv (Livorno : Vigo, 1870) . Prefatory note 
signed " O. T. T." 

6 Ghivizzani, op. cit, p. clxvi ; Heevieux, op. cit., 2d ed., Vol. I, p. 638; Brush, op. cit, 
pp. 21, 39. 
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2 Kenneth MoKenzie 

The third fable is in terza rima, but only the beginning of it is 
given. Thus we add to the list: 

5. "The City Mouse and the Country Mouse" (complete). 

6. "The Ant" (unfinished). 

Cod. Kiccard. 2873 contains No. 4 above,' and Cod. Riccard. 
1939 adds one more to the list of fables in terza rima:^ 

1. "The Tortoise." 

Dr. Brush made a copy of these texts, which he was so kind 
as to place at my disposal while I was making my own copy. 

It was not noticed by any of the writers mentioned that the 
Cod. Magi, has ten more fables, in sonnets of seventeen lines 
each. They are on ff. 666-73a, partly interspersed among other 
sonnets, and are as follows: (1) "Lion's Share;" (2) "Pet Dog 
and Ass;" (3) "Lion Sick;" (4) "Lion's Breath;" (5) Cat's 
One Trick;" (6) "Lion and Ass;" (7) "Fly and Bald Man;" 
(8) "Fox, Wolf, and Ass" (two sonnets); (9) "Grasshopper 
and Ant;" (10) "Ant and Skull." Three of these occur in other 
manuscripts also, while Cod. Riccard. 2971, as mentioned above, 
has one more fable in sonnet form: (11) "Fox and Wolf." 

The fable of "The Lion and the Man" has 220 lines, and runs 
as follows: A lion comes upon a tree partly split by a wedge. 
Playfully pulling out the wedge, he gets his paw caught in the 
cleft. At his urgent request, a man, who happens to pass, pries 
open the cleft, so that the paw can be withdrawn. The lion 
thanks the man, and, being very hungry, says that he would like 
to eat him. Since the man regards this proposal, under the 
circumstances, as very unfair, they decide to leave the question 
to the arbitration of three animals. Meeting a dog, they explain 
the case to him. He replies: "You see how thin I am. I served 
this man faithfully when I was strong, and now that I am old 
and useless, he has driven me away. I decide that he ought to 
be eaten." A horse makes a similar complaint against his master. 
Finally they meet a fox. She cannot decide the question without 
seeing just how the lion was caught. When the lion's paw is 

1 As is stated in Una Favola Esopiana^ ecc,^ p. 15. 

2 As is stated by Ghivizzani, op. cit., p. clxyi ; of. Bedsh, op. cit., p. 6. 
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An Italian Fable, Its Soueces and Its Histoet 3 

again firmly fixed in the tree, the wily fox says: "Now you may 
stay there ; and well you deserve it, since you wished to eat the man 
who befriended you." And so the deceiver was deceived. The 
man now gives the fox a promise, in writing, that he will never 
set the dogs on her when she comes to his hen-yard. Not long 
after, the fox comes to the hen-yard with her sons, and the hens 
give the alarm. One of the little foxes says: "Now is the time 
to show that paper!" But she replies: "There may be no one 
here who is able to read it ; the safest thing for us is to run away." 
The author, who seems to sympathize with the lion, concludes 
that this disappointment served the fox right, for she had no good 
motive in her action. The world's ingratitude to benefactors is 
an obvious moral of the whole story. 

A familiar fable on the subject of ingratitude is the one, 
ascribed to JEsop, of the man who finds a frozen snake, warms it 
back to life, and is bitten. From the Latin version of Phsedrus,' 
as well as from the Greek ,^ descend innumerable versions in all 
languages, including one by La Fontaine.' But another of La 
Fontaine's fables, and one of his best, is about a man and a ser- 
pent:* The man catches the serpent in a bag, and is about to kill 
it as a symbol of ingratitude, when the serpent surprises him by 
denying the justice of the accusation. Three witnesses — a cow, 
an ox, and a tree — declare that men are more ungrateful than 
serpents. The man ends the discussion, however, by dashing the 
bag on the ground. This fable, like many others in his second 
collection (Books VII-XI, 1678) , La Fontaine derived from a 
little book published at Paris in 1644: Livre des lumidres, ou la 
conduite des roys, compos4 par le sags Pilpay Indien, traduit en 
frangois par David Sahid d^ Ispahan.'' This was translated from 
a Persian work of the fifteenth century: Anvar-i Suhailij or. 
The Lights of Canopus,^ a version of the fables of Bidpai (also 
called Kalila and Dimna), which came from India through 

• Book IV, Fable 19; in EOMULUS, No. 10 (ed. Oesteelet, Berlin, 1870). 

2HaijM, Faimlae ^sopicae Collectae, Nos. 97, 976. 

3 VI, 13 : " Le villageols et le serpent." * X, 1 ; " L'homme et la conlenvre." 

6 See (Euvres de J. de La Fontaine, ed. H. Eeonieb, Vol. 11, p. 81 ; Vol. Ill, p. 1. There 
is a copy of the Livre des Lumiires in the Harvard Library. 

« English versions by E. B. Eastwick (Hertford, 1854), and A. N. WoiiLASTON (London, 
1877). 
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4 Kenneth MoKenzie 

intermediate versions in Pehlevi and Arabic' The Anvar-i 
Suhaili was translated into Turkish in the sixteenth century, and 
thence into French again by Galland and Cardonne.^ In this 
group of versions we find the following fable :^ A serpent, sur- 
rounded by a fire of brushwood, appeals to a passing camel-rider, 
who holds out a bag on the end of his spear, and so rescues the 
serpent. The latter proposes to bite both man and camel, alleging 
that men regularly requite good with evil. The man agrees 
to die if this proposition can be proved. A buffalo, and then a 
tree, testify to the ingratitude of man ; a fox, however, doubts the 
possibility of the story, until the serpent voluntarily gets back 
into the bag. The man then kills the serpent by dashing the bag 
on the ground. The reasons for La Fontaine's changes in the 
story are obvious. He had already composed a fable illustrating 
the ingratitude of serpents, and he now wished to show the 
injustice of powerful persons; he therefore omitted the fox, and 
kept the original number of witnesses by expanding the oriental 
buffalo into a cow and an ox. 

Thus we find our fable in the Orient. The Anvar-i Suhaili 
is, to be sure, probably later than the Italian manuscript; it is, 
furthermore, the earliest book in the Bidpai family that has this 
particular fable,* which is one of several introduced by the 
fifteenth-century Persian writer. Nevertheless, like the remainder 
of the book, this fable came to Persia from India. The five 
books of the Indian Panchatantra, a work of considerable but 
uncertain age, correspond in general to chaps. 1 and 3-6 of the 
Anvar-i Suhaili, and the two works came ultimately from the 
same Indian source. Our fable is in the texts of the Panchatan- 
tra belonging to southern India, from which it has been translated 
by the Abb6 Dubois. In this, probably its oldest extant version, 
it runs as follows:^ A Brahman starts on a pilgrimage. A croco- 

iSee Keith-Falconeb, Kalilah and Dimnah; or, the Fables of Bidpai (Cambridge, 
1885), p. IxTi; J. Jacobs, The Fables of Bidpai (London, 1888), Introduction. 

2 Cf . Keith-FaijCONEb, op. c it., p. Ixx. 

^Arwar-i Suhaili, chap, iii, Story 3: Eastwick, p. 264; Livre des lumiires, p. 204; 
Galland, in Cabinet des Fies ((Jenftve, 1787), Vol. XVII, p. 404. 

4Cf. T. Benfey, Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), Vol. I, p. 311. 

5 Le Pantcha-tantra, translated by J. A, Dubois (Paris, 1826), p. 49. The (able is also in 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, edited by H. K. Beatjchamp (Oxford, 
1897), Vol. II, p. 451. It is not in the text translated by Benfet, but it is discussed by 
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An Italian Fable, Its Soubces and Its Histoby 5 

dile in a small stream, which is liable to run dry, begs to be 
carried to the Ganges; the Brahman carries it thither in his 
traveling bag. Once in the Ganges, the crocodile seizes the man 
by the leg and tries to pull him under water. The man protests, 
and demands three arbitrators. The mango tree and an old cow' 
decide against him ; then the fox persuades the crocodile to get 
into the bag again, and kills it with a stone. 

The fable has become widely current in modern India as a folk- 
tale in a form still closer to our Italian text. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was inserted in The Rose of Bakawali, a Persian romance 
translated into "Urdii" by Nihal Ohand of Lahore. In this ver- 
sion,^ a Brahman liberates a lion which he finds tied in a cage ; 
the lion proposes to eat the man, but consents to arbitration. 
The banyan tree and the road complain of man's ingratitude, but 
the jackal persuades the lion to get back into the cage. In a 
popular tale of the Punjab, reported by Mrs. Steel,' a Brahman 
releases a tiger from a cage; there are four judges: pipal tree, 
buffalo, road, and jackal. In a story current in southern India, 
reported by Miss Frere,* a Brahman likewise releases a tiger from 
a cage; in this case there are six judges: banyan tree, camel, 
bullock, eagle, alligator, and jackal. In each of these tales, of 
course, the lion or tiger is left in the cage. As in various other 
tales common to Europe and the East, the jackal takes the place 
of the fox. In similar tales in the Malay peninsula the corre- 
sponding place is taken by the so-called mouse-deer; here we find 
the same story ^ of the tiger released from a trap; the judges 

him, Pantschatantra, Vol. I, pp. 113-20. In the version of Dubois it does not occupy the 
same position in the narrative that it has in the Anvar-i Suhaili. 

1 Cf. Benfey, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 235. " Wer BSume fallt und Vieh t5dtet .... kann der 
ins Paradies kommen? " The tree is regularly one of the judges in oriental versions, but 
almost never in European. 

2 W. A. Clodston, a Group of Eastern Romances (privately printed, 1889 [s. J.]), p. 254; 
cf. p. XXXV. Clouston's translation is made up from Gabcin de Tassy's abridgment in 
Journal asiatigue, 1835, and from an English translation printed at Calcutta in 1859. The 
account given of this version of our fable by Liebebcht in Germania, Vol. VII (1862), p^ 508, 
is inaccurate. 

3 Steel and Temple, Wide-awake Stories (London, 1884), p. 116; Steel and Temple, 
Tales of the Punjab Told by the People (London and New York, 1894), p. 107, cf. p. 307; 
Joseph Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales (London, 1892), p. 66, cf. p. 242. Several similar ver- 
sions, current in India today, are referred to in these works. 

* Maey Feeee, Old Deccan Days, 3d ed. (London, 1881), p. 181. 

5 W. Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest (Cambridge, 1901), p. 20, and 
Introduction. 
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being the tree, the road, and the mouse-deer. In Daghestan the 
story is told by the Kurins:' A man finds a lion chained to a 
stake; on being released, the lion wishes to eat him; the judges 
are the ox, the ass, and the fox; the fox does not believe that the 
lion can be bound with chains, and has to see the process carried 
out. The serpent reappears in an Arabic version,^ with palm 
tree, spring, and fox as judges; and in another Indian tale,' 
apparently influenced by the Anvar-i Suhaili, where the serpent 
is rescued from a fire, and the judges are pipal tree, camel-driver, 
and fox. 

In Nubia a story* is told strikingly like the version in the 
Panchaiantra : A crocodile left by the receding Nile is carried 
to the river on the camel of a friendly Arab, and then declares 
that it will eat either the man or the camel. There is only one 
judge, the fox, which has the crocodile tied up again; and the 
sequel is peculiar. We shall return to this story later. A tale 
reported from the island of Mauritius'' is still closer to the Pan- 
chaiantra: An alligator begs a man to carry it to the river in his 
bag. Having been brought to the river, the alligator wishes to 
eat the leg of the man, who appeals to three arbitrators — the hen 
and the cow, who decide against him, and the dog, who induces 
the alligator to get back into the bag. The Hottentots^ tell that 
a Dutchman lifted a stone which had fallen on a snake, and the 
snake vrished to bite him; a hare and a hyena say, "It is right;" 
but the jackal has to see the stone put back on the snake, before 
deciding. In America we find practically the same story told by 
Uncle Remus:' Brer Rabbit finds the wolf crushed under a heavy 

1 A. ScHiBFNBE, " Bericht tlber Uslar's kflrinische Studien," Mimoires de VAcadimie 
impiriale de St. Piterebourg, 7th Ser., Vol. XX, No. 2 (1873), p. 91. 

2 Cf. Bbnfey, Pantsch., Vol. I, p. 118; Eegniee, La Fontaine, Vol. Ill, p. 2. 

3 Cf. Clouston, Eastern Bomatices., p. 531 ; another tale, given by Clouston, p. 231, and 
also by Kingscote, Tales of the Sun (London, 1890), p. 184, begins with a Brahman rescuing 
a snake from a fire by means of a stick ; the snake tries to bite the man but ends by giving 
him jewels. 

*L. Eeinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache (Wien^ 1879), Part I, pp. 191, 206; there are two prac- 
tically identical versions in different Nubian dialects. 

5 C. Baissac, Le Folk-lore de Vile-Maurice (Paris, 1888), No. XXIII, p. 280. 

'W. H. J. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South Africa (London, 1864), No. 6; another ver- 
sion, No. 5. The German translation, Reineke Fuchs in Afrika (Weimar, 1870) gives, beside 
these, a third version. The snake under a stone suggests European influence ; see below. 

' J. C. Habeis, Nights with Uncle Remus (Boston, 1883) , No. 46. 
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An Italian Fable, Its Sources and Its History 7 

stone; he manages to lift the stone, and is then attacked by the 
wolf. He appeals to the law. The terrapin, being taken as judge, 
wishes to see how the stone lay on the wolf, who is thus left in 
his original predicament. A similar tale is told by the natives in 
South America:' The fox rescues the jaguar who is imprisoned in 
a cave, and, when the jaguar wishes to eat him, appeals to a man, 
who has the jaguar go back into the cave. The fox, having been 
thus saved, lays himself in the man's path several times, feigning 
death, but the man kicks him aside ; a woman, however, puts down 
her jar of honey to go in search of the apparently dead foxes 
which she has passed; and the fox takes possession of the honey. 
This ending is doubtless a separate story, which has become 
attached to the jaguar story; it is told separately by Uncle 
Kemus:^ "Mr. Fox goes a-hunting, but Mr. Rabbit bags the 
game." However, it occurs as the sequel of the Nubian crocodile 
story, already mentioned; there the rescued man promises his 
hens to the fox, but repents of the bargain, and removes the hens 
on his camel. After seeing the fox lying in the road several 
times, he leaves the camel, and goes back. The fox then eats the 
hens, and rides off on the camel. The stranded crocodile in this 
story suggests pretty direct influence of the Panchatantra form 
of the fable, and may have come from the same source as the fable 
in the Extravagantes,^ which also has but one judge. (Cf. also 
the Mauritius version, in which a subsequent trick played on the 
alligator has analogues in American and oriental tales.) The 
introduction of the promise of hens often occurs in Europe, as 
we shall see ; yet this episode is so different in Nubia that it may 
well have been attached to the story there. In any case, when 
we remember the history of the famous Tar-baby,* it is not diffi- 
cult to assume that the individual features in the versions from 
North and South America are due to the length of the journey 
across Africa and the Atlantic. 

Oriental tales came to mediaeval Europe through various chan- 

1 Heebeet H. Smith, Brazil, the Amazons and the Coast (New York, 1879), p. 553; quoted 
from CotTTO de MaoaIjHAES, O Selvagem, p. 327. 

2 J. C. Habeis, Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings (New York, 1892) , p. 70 ; cf . p. 6, 
and Smith, op. cit., p. 552. 

3 See below. 4 Cf. Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 251. 
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nels. One of these was the Disciplina Clericalis, written in 
Latin at the beginning of the twelfth century by Petrus Alphon- 
sus, a Spanish Jew, who learned the tales from the Saracens in 
Spain. This collection' includes the following fable: A man finds 
a serpent which has been tied up by some shepherds; he unties 
it and warms it in his breast, whereupon it attacks him, saying 
that such is its nature. The fox, called as a judge, has the ser- 
pent tied up again so as to decide fairly, and then taunts it with 
the advice to untie itself if it can. The Disciplina Clericalis was 
several times translated into Old French.^ This fable was taken 
from it into Le donnei des amants,^ a poem written in England 
at the end of the thirteenth century, and into the Scala Celi 
(printed at Ulm, 1480; f. 86: "Item refert Petrus alphonsi," 
etc.). A German version in Ulrich Boner's Der Edelstein,* 
written in the fourteenth century and printed in 1461, is evi- 
dently derived from Petrus Alphonsus. A fable in the Qesta 
Romanorum^ apparently has the same source, for the incidents 
are the same ; but in place of the fox we have a philosopher. In 
a weakened form we find the same fable ascribed, probably 
wrongly, to Marie de France;* the fox urges the serpent to 
release the man, but accomplishes nothing. All these versions 
of the Disciplina Clericalis family, while oriental in origin, 
show a trace of ^sopic influence: the serpent is not merely 
tied, but frozen, and has to be warmed; yet it is able to call for 
assistance. 

Another form of the fable, with only one judge, but otherwise 
closer to the Panchatantra than any other European version, is 

^Disciplina Clericalis auctore Petro Alphonsi, 2 parties, Soci6tfi des Bibliophiles 
Frangais (Paris, 1824), No. 4; Petri Alf. Disc. Cler., hrsg. von Schmidt (Berlin, 1827), No. 7 
(pp. 44, 118). 

2 " Le castoiement d'un p6re h sou flls," conte 4, in Baebazon et Mi£on, Fabliaux et 
contes (Paris, 1808), Vol. 11. Also in the 1824 edition of the Disc. Cler., and republished by 
M. EOESLE (Munich, 1899). 

3 Published by G. Paeis in Komania, Vol. XXV, pp. 497-541 ; the table begins at vs. 753. 
*Ed. Ppeiffee (Leipzig, 1844), No. 71. 

&Ed. Oesteelet (1872), chap. 174. In Le Violier des histmres romaines (Paris, 1858), 
chap. 141. 

sLegeand d'Ausst, Fabliaux ou contes, 3d ed. (Paris, 1829), Vol. IV, p. 356. Odo of 
Cheriton not merely has the ordinary ^sopic fable (Fabulae, No. 59, in Heeviedx, 
Fabulistes latins. Vol. IV, p. 231), but gives a still more vreakened form of the Disc. Cler. 
version, without the fox {Parabolae, No. 53; ibid., p. 285). 
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An Italian Fable, Its Sources and Its History 9 

found in H. Steinhdwel's Aesop;^ it is the fourth of the Extra- 
vagantes (Book V of the collection), De Dracone et Villano: A 
man finds a dragon (evidently a kind of water-snake or crocodile) , 
which has been left high and dry on the river bank by the reced- 
ing water. The dragon begs to be tied on the man's ass, and 
carried to the water, promising a reward of gold and silver. 
(The man would naturally believe this promise, for dragons and 
serpents are universally believed to have great riches. ) The man 
does as requested, and when they have reached the river, the 
dragon proposes to eat him. He objects, and a fox, hearing the 
discussion, offers to be the judge. He wishes to see the dragon 
tied as tightly as before; when this is done, he tells the man to 
carry the dragon back to the original spot, and leave it there. 
This fable passed, of course, into the translations of SteinhOwel 
in French, English (by Oaxton, 1484),^ and other languages; 
it appears without essential change in the collection of Oamera- 
rius' in the sixteenth century. The age and sources of the 
Extravagantes are unknown, but this is not the only one among 
them which seems to have come from the Orient. Jacobs* con- 
nects them with the English collection, now lost, which was the 
source of Marie de France (twelfth century). Many of them are 
entirely foreign to the mediaeval Latin collections descended from 
Phsedrus, but are found in collections which drew largely on 
popular tradition. The fable now under discussion cannot have 
come from Petrus Alphonsus, although it resembles his version 
in having only the fox as judge (so that SteinhOwel omitted the 
Disciplina Clericalis version in the eighth book of his collection, 
which was derived from that source: Ex Adelfonso). If I may 
venture on a hypothesis, it is that the fable in the Extravagantes 
reached England in the twelfth century, having come, probably 
orally, pretty directly from Asia (cf. Panchatantra) . In trans- 

1 Edited by H. Oesteeley (1813, Stuttgart Litterarischer Verein), p. 197. The first 
edition was printed about 1480. 

2 The Fables of Aesop as First Printed by William Caxton in 148i, edited by Joseph 
Jacobs (London, 1889), 2 vols. 

^Fabulae Msopicae plures quingentis, studio J. Cameeaeii (LngdunI, apnd J. Tornae- 
sium, 1571), No. 237, p. 268 : " Serpens vinctns." According to the British Museum Catalogue, 
this collection was first printed at Tubingen, 1538. Camerarius was bom at Bamberg in 1500. 

«Cf. Jacobs, Msop, Vol. I, pp. 186, 252 ff 
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mission it lost, like the version of Petrus Alphonsus, two of the 
three judges, retaining only the fox. In this connection, we 
must refer again to the Nubian version,' which is practically 
identical: the crocodile carried, on the Arab's camel, back to the 
receded river, with the fox as the only judge. This version, with 
the hen episode which we shall discuss later, is something of a 
puzzle, for it has elements that occur elsewhere only in Europe. 

Probably the oldest European version with the three judges is 
also one belonging to England, which was once a center of fable- 
writing. It is in a Latin collection^ of the thirteenth century, 
preserved in a single manuscript in connection with fables by Odo 
of Cheriton. A soldier, riding through the forest, sees two snakes 
fighting ; one of them calls for help, and the soldier, dismounting, 
drives the other snake away with his spear. The one that has 
asked for help then runs up the spear, and coils about the soldier's 
neck; such, it says, is the way of the world, and its own nature; 
but it will arbitrate. A horse and an ox justify the snake. A 
fox, sitting in judgment, has to see how they were placed at first; 
so the snake gets upon the ground, and the soldier mounts his 
horse. The fox then tells the man to ride off, and quotes Scrip- 
ture (Gen. 3:14) to the snake. This version is somewhat removed 
from the primitive type, for the predicament of the snake (fight- 
ing with another)^ and the precise combination of judges do not 
occur elsewhere. It is evidently a popular story applied to Chris- 
tian didactic usage. Another version, with curious variations, 
applied in the same way by Jews, is found in the Judeo-German 
Maasebuch* from which it is quoted and "refuted," as follows:^ 
An old man finds a frozen snake, and warms it; the snake coils 
about him and nearly kills him. An ox and an ass say that such 

1 See above. 

2 Harley MS 219, in the British Museum ; published by Heevieux, op. cit.. Vol. IV (1896), 
pp. 361-86, cf. p. 63; Fable No. 24, p. 381. 

3 Can this be a reminiscence of Ovid's story of Tiresias and the snakesi See Metam. 
in, 324, 325 ; cf . Dante, Inferno, XX, 43, 44. 

4 No. 144; in M. GeCnbaum, JUdischdeutsche Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1882), p. 411. 

5 [Erster ujid} Ander Theil JUdischer Historien .... sampt Widerlegung durch Chris- 
TOPHOEUM Helvicum (Giesscu, 1612), chap. 38, p. 136. Exactly the same tale in other word- 
ing in Tendlau, Fellmeiere Abende (Frankfurt a. M., 1856), p. 77. Cf. GeCnbaum, Neue 
BeitrOge zur semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden, 1893), pp. 236 f.; and W. A. CLonSTON, ifjow- 
ers from a Persian Garden (London, 1890), p. 274; these give two Jewish stories, somewhat 
similar to the above, with Solomon as arbitrator between man and serpent. 
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is the way of the world. King David says that the man ought to 
have known better. The youthful Solomon, when appealed to, 
questions the snake, which says that God made it man's enemy 
(Gen. 3:15). Solomon commands the snake to leave the man, 
and stand beside him, as the law prescribes. This done, he sug- 
gests, finishing the verse quoted by the snake, that God com- 
manded men to bruise the serpent's head. Helvicus refutes this 
by declaring that the serpent of Genesis is not a real snake, but 
the devil. He seems not to suspect that the story came from the 
East, for he says that the rabbis must have been reading ^sop; 
and, in fact, the frozen snake shows ^sopic influence. A some- 
what similar version is reported from Servia:' St. Sabbas rescues 
a snake from a burning bush by holding out his stick, and the 
snake winds about his neck. The fox, the only judge, commands 
the snake to stand on the ground beside St. Sabbas, who then 
kills it. The use of the stick, here and in the Anglo-Latin fable, 
suggests the Anvar-i Suhaili, where, moreover, the snake quotes 
from the Koran to show that God made it man's enemy.^ These 
three last-mentioned fables agree in the device used for getting 
the snake away from the man ; the bag, used in the original story, 
having been forgotten. They probably have a common origin in 
some version like that of the Anvar-i Suhaili. To the same 
group belong folk-tales^ reported from Syria* (snake winds about 
neck of sleeping shepherd; judges: camel, ox, fox; snake lured 
to the ground and killed; hens promised to fox, but dogs sent 
instead by man's wife) ; from Turkey (old man saves snake 
from fire; judges: dog, horse, fox; snake lured to the ground 
and killed; fox also killed) ; from Greece^ (peasant burns thorns; 
snake in fire asks to be saved, comes up man's stick; judges: 
mare, mule, fox; snake killed on ground; reward promised to 
fox); from Russia^ (snake rescued from fire in bag; hare, wolf, 

1 Jagio, "Aus dem SftdslaTischen Mftrchenschatz," Archiv/Ur SlavUche Fhilologie, Vol. 
I (1876), p. 279. 

2EASTWICK, op. cit, p. 265; cf. GeCnbadm, BeitrOge, loc. cit. 
3 See Kaaele Keohn, Mann und Fuchs (Helsingfors, 1891), pp. 42-46. 
♦Pettm dnd Socin, Syrische Sagen und Marchen (Qottingen, 1881), No. 74, p. 310. 
6 Hahn, Oriechische und albanische Mdrchen (Leipzig, 1864), Vol. 11, No. 87. 
« A. Geebee, " Great Bussian Animal Tales," No. 28, in Publicatiana of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association of America, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1891 ; cf . Keohn, Joe. cit. 
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fox; snake lured into bag and killed; hens promised to fox as 
reward, but dogs sent instead; fox escapes, but sacrifices tail as 
being useless — this addition peculiar to folk-tales of northern 
Europe) ; and from Sweden (hunter saves snake from fire by bag 
on stick; cow, tree, fox; snake killed in bag; the occurrence of 
the tree as judge is almost unparalleled in Europe, but usual in 
the East). 

We now come to a group of versions in which the animal 
in distress is imprisoned in a cave, crushed by a rock, or caught 
in some similar way. Here the animal is most frequently a snake 
or dragon ; the judges are very often the horse, the dog, and the 
fox; and in many cases there is a sequel, the fox having hens 
promised him as a reward, but not receiving them. Our Italian 
fable belongs to this group, although the lion is exceptional ; it was 
composed not later than the first half of the fifteenth century. To 
the same century belongs a version in the Low German Reynke 
de Vos^ which was printed at Labeck in 1498. In Book III, 
chap. 4, this story is told to the lion by the ape : a lindwurm gets 
caught in a hedge, and wishes to eat the man who sets it free. 
The judges appealed to are, first, the ravens ; then, the wolf and 
the bear, who expect to get their share of the man's flesh; and, 
finally, the fox, who has the dragon fastened again in the hedge. 
This is the first appearance of the story in the Reynard cycle, and 
the modifications in it (especially the number of judges, although 
they are in three groups) suggest popular transmission. It natu- 
rally appears in Schopper's Latin version,^ and ultimately in 
Goethe's Reineke Fuchs (Part 9). In the first half of the six- 
teenth century we find three versions in German, and one in Latin 
by a German. Of these the fable in the Esopus of Burkhard 
Waldis' will serve as a type: A peasant, while going to town, 

1 Published by F. Peien (Halle, 1887: Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, H) ; see also Wolff, 
"Eeinke de Vos und die satirisch-didaktische Dichtung," in KCeschnee's Deutsche 
National-Litt., Vol. XIX. 

'Speculum Vitae Aulicae. De admirabili fallacia et astutia vulpeculae Beinikes, auc- 
tore H. ScHOPPEEO (Francof. ad Moen. 1595), Lib. Ill, cap. 4, p. 338. Reynke de Vos seems 
to be from the same source as a popular tale, in which the hare rescues a snake under a 
stone ; judges : two ravens, the wolf, and the fox ; see Halteich und Wolff, Zur Volkskunde 
der SiebenbHrger Sachsen (Wien, 1885), No. 30, p. 64. 

3 Edited by H. Kdez, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1862), Book IV, Fable 99. This fable is omitted from 
TiTTMANN's edition (Leipzig, 1882). 
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hears a piteous voice promising rich gifts to anyone who will roll 
away the stone which blocks the opening of a cave. The peasant 
removes the stone, and sees come out a picturesque dragon some 
sixty feet long, which proposes to eat him. A horse and a dog, 
when questioned, complain that ingratitude is the world's reward 
for good deeds. The fox is promised a bribe of hens, and gets the 
dragon back into the cave, with the stone before the opening. On 
reaching home, the man meets with a stormy reception from his 
wife, who intimates that she would rather give him to the dragon 
than her hens to the fox. She sends the man to bed, and kills the 
fox when he comes at midnight for his reward. This fable was 
related by Melanchthon to Martin Luther, and is given in the 
Ttschreden.^ It also occurs in the Fabeln of Erasmus Alberus,'' 
who was intimate in Luther's circle. Waldis was born about 
1490, Alberus about 1500 ; their fables were printed, respectively, 
in 1548 and 1550, and often thereafter. Both of them drew 
largely on the ^sopus Dorpit (first edition about 1516; often 
reprinted), which, however, does not contain this fable. The 
version in the Extravagantes has been suggested' as the source 
of Waldis, but this is impossible, for Waldis, Alberus, and the 
Tischreden of Luther, as well as the corresponding Latin version 
of Camerarius,* represent a different type. They are also nearer 
than Beynke de Vos to the original form of the fable. From one 
of the collections mentioned, the story was derived by Georg 
KoUenhagen, who inserts it, with further developments and addi- 
tions, in his Froschmduseler/ also by H. W. Kirchhof, who gives 
a brief prose version in his Wendimmuth,^ and in the seventeenth 
century by Abraham a S. Clara.' 

Now, these German fables, and the Italian fable outlined at 

iCf. CEiwres de La Fontaine, ed, Kegniee, Vol. Ill, p. 359. 

2 Edited by W Beaone (Halle, 1892: Neudrucke deut. Lift., Nos. 104-7), No. 48. On 
Waldis and Alberus, see also Wolff, op. cit. 

3 Ktjez, edition cited, Anmerkungen, p. 184. Beaune, op. cit., p. Ivi, says simply : "Quelle 
unbekannt." Stiefel, " Uber den Aesopus des B. Waldis," Studien zur vergleich. Littera- 
turgesch.. Vol. Ill (1903), pp. 486 S., states that the sources of Waldis have not all been deter- 
mined; he suggests nothing for this fable. 

*0p. cit., 1571 edition. No. 391: Merces anguina. 

5 Edited by K. Goedeke (Leipzig, 1876: Deutsche Dichter des IS. Jahrhunderts,S,9), 
Book I, Part II, chaps. 19-22. First edition, 1595. 

6 Edited by Oesteelet, 1869, Book V, chap. 121. 

' Quoted in Kuez, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Leipzig, 1888), Vol. II, p. 437. 
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the beginning of this paper, are, so far as I can discover, the only 
written versions earlier than the nineteenth century in which hens 
are promised to the fox. This point in common is very striking; 
and yet the Italian has a lion caught in a tree, where the German 
has a dragon imprisoned in a cave; but the judges are the same 
— German: horse, dog, fox ; Italian: dog, horse, fox. The expla- 
nation of the similarity is doubtless to be found in an ultimately 
common source, with considerable intervening development in 
popular tradition. This explanation is strikingly confirmed by 
the popular oral versions which are current today, not merely in 
Germany and Italy, but in all parts of Europe. It seems unques- 
tionable, then, when one examines these popular versions, that the 
particular and identical forms of the story told by the people now 
in widely separated regions began to spread as early as the end 
of the fourteenth century; for we have them crystallized, so to 
speak, in our written fables from a period not much later than that. 
To make this point plain, we must glance at the popular versions 
which have been made accessible. In enumerating them here, 
only the variable traits are mentioned; the outline of the story is 
in all cases the same. 

Germany: (1) Peasant releases snake from under stone; 
judges: horse, dog, fox; fox asks for hens, doves, and geese, but 
on coming to get them is captured by peasant's sons.' (2) Wood- 
cutter releases monster from under stone; horse, dog, fox; man 
promises hens; his wife kills fox.'' Hungary: Countryman 
releases monstrous snake under stone; horse, dog, fox; six hens 
promised to fox, who is killed by man's wife.^ Armenia: Peasant 
while plowing finds frozen snake in hole, and warms it; horse, 
buffalo, fox ; hen promised ; fox comes while man is asleep, and 
is beaten by servants.* Greece: Peasant bums thorns in field, 
rescues snake ; mare, mule, fox ; man promises cakes to fox, but, 
on advice of his wife, puts dogs in bag ; fox escapes.^ This has 

IH. PkOhle, Mdrchenflir dieJugend (Halle, 1854), No. 2, p. 8. 
2 A. BlELiNGEK, Nivum mich mit! (Freiburg, 1871), p. 219. 
3G. VON Gaal, Mdrchen der Magyaren ( Wien, 1822), p. 268. 

* A. VON Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipzig, 1856), p. 332. This shows iEsopic influ- 
ence, and doubtless was carried from central Europe. 

!i Hahn, Griechische und albanische Mdrchen, loc. cit.. No. 87 ; cf . No. 94. 
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been mentioned in another connection, but the dogs in the bag 
instead of the promised reward connect it with this group. South- 
eastern Italy (Greek colony) : Hunter rescues snake under 
stone; dog, horse, fox.' Northern Italy: Man gathering wood 
rescues snake under stone; horse, mulberry tree, fox; man prom- 
ises hens, but puts dogs in bag; dogs kill fox.^ Denmark: Man 
releases dragon ; cow, horse, fox ; man promises geese.' Norway : 
Man releases dragon under stones; dog, horse, fox; fox after- 
wards comes for hens and eats his fill, but is beaten before he 
escapes.* Lithuania: Peasant releases dragon under tree; dog, 
horse, fox; goose promised; man's wife persuades man to shoot 
fox.° Spain: Man releases serpent under rock; ass, dog, fox; 
man promises lamb, and brings it, but also brings dog.* Bussia 
and Syria, see tales already mentioned. Professor Kaarle Krohn' 
enumerates further a large number of versions found in Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Eussia, and Poland, in which we usually find the 
snake or dragon, but sometimes a bear or a wolf; the judges are 
still: (1) horse (ass, bear), (2) dog (sheep, wolf), and (3) fox. 
In Eussia we are not surprised to find the wolf caught in a trap 
and rescued by a peasant. In another Eussian story** a wolf, pur- 
sued by hunters, begs a peasant to hide him in a bag; when the 
hunters have passed, the wolf wishes to eat the peasant; judges: 
mare, dog, fox; wolf is persuaded to get into bag again; peasant 
kills both wolf and fox. This is a combination of our story with 
another which is probably ^sopic' in origin. 

In seeking parallels to the Italian fable, we naturally look to 
Italy; and among Sicilian folk- tales there are several.'" A man 

G. MOKOSI, Studi sui dialetti greci delta terra d'Otranto (Lecce, 1870), p. 75; translated 
by T. F. Ceane, Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885), p. 354. 

2 COMPAEETTl, NovelUne popolari. italiane (Torino, 1875), Vol. I, No. 67, p. 290; translated 
by Ckane, p. 150. 

sBeeo og G^deckbn, Nordiske Sagn (Kjebenhavn, 1868), p. 175. 

*6. W. Dasent, Tales from the Fjeld: A Second Series of Popular Tales from the Norse 
of AsbJOmsen (London, 1874), p. 110. 

5 Leskien und Beugman, Utauische Volkslieder und Mdrchen (Strassbnrg, 1882), p. 353 
(Ubersetzung). 

6In M Folk-lore andaluz, Vol. I (1882), p. 319. 7 Mann und Fuchs, pp. 42 ff. 

8L. SiCHLEE, Contes russes traduUs (Paris, 1886), p. 147; Gbebeb, op. cit.. No. 29. 

9Cf. Halm, Fab. ^s.. No. 35, etc. ; Kkohn, op. cit, pp. 61 ff. 

lOG. PitbJS, Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari siciliani. Vol. IV (Palermo, 1875) No 273 
pp. 164-72. ' 
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gathering wood releases a lion imprisoned in a cave; of course, 
the lion wishes to eat him; the judges are: ass, wolf, fox; when 
the lion is safely within the cave again, the man goes to get some 
hens for the fox, but gets a big dog instead. Another version is 
peculiar: a wolf is released from a large stone which had fallen 
on him; judges: man, fox (both of whom are afraid to oppose the 
wolf), and lion (who plays the part of the usual fox). Still 
another' brings in a lion caught among some rocks, and freed by 
a horse ; there is but one judge in this case, the fox. But a far 
closer parallel is found in a folk-tale from Gascony . A lion, accord- 
ing to one authority,^ a wolf, according to another,^ is found by 
a traveler hanging in a tree with his paw caught in a split branch, 
and swears that if released he will not harm the man; but soon 
forgets the promise. Judges: dog, horse, fox; lion (wolf) left in 
the tree. The man promises to bring two chickens the next 
morning, but instead he brings two dogs in a sack, and the fox 
barely escapes. 

From a study of these written fables and popular tales, one 
would naturally make the deduction that the hen episode was 
attached to the story after it had reached Europe,* and before the 
variation between serpent and lion had begun. Supposing this 
deduction to be correct, what was then the form of the story? 
The earliest European version that can be dated — that in the 
Disciplina Clericalis — is of little use in settling this point. It 
came to Spain in the eleventh century, and the versions with three 
judges came to Europe later, and not by way of Spain; they are 
nearer to the oriental form. With the increasing intercourse after 
the crusades, the story may have been brought from Asia several 
times, both in the form with a lion (corresponding to the modern 
Hindu versions) and in that with a serpent (corresponding to the 
Persian), as well aS in a version leading from the Panchatantra 
to the Extravaganies. Then, if the hens were attached to one 

1 Lauea (Jonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen (Leipzig, 1870), Vol. II,'p. 77, No. 69. The 
Anmerkurwen, by B. KOhler, are useful. 

2C^NAC MONCADT, LitUrature populaire de la Gascogne (Paris, 1868), p. 213. 

3J. F. Blad^, Contes et proverbes populaires recueillis en Armagnac (Paris, 1867), No. 4, 
p. 9. Also told in northern France: Dedlin, Contes du rol Cambrimis (Paris, 1874), p. 141. 

*The only non-European versions having the hens are the Nubian and Syrian, the evi- 
dence of which is too uncertain to be given any weight in this connection. 
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version, they miglit have been transferred by analogy to another; 
so that they do not really settle the question. In any case, the 
earliest version with the hens is the Italian fable, of the first part 
of the fifteenth century ; next come the Grerman fables of the six- 
teenth. The age of the popular tales can only be inferred, but 
they certainly go far back; for these written versions, like the 
poems of the Reynard cycle in France and in Germany, and like 
many collections of fables and exempla, undoubtedly rest on popu- 
lar tradition.' 

The hen episode merits a word on its own account. It seems 
to have been detached from another story, which originated in 
northern Europe,^ and which has elements in common with our 
fable. In this story, a man, angered at the slowness of his oxen, 
wishes that the bear might get them ; the bear happens to hear 
the remark, and claims the oxen. The fox intervenes, however, 
and devises a trick by which the man kills the bear; meanwhile, 
the man has promised hens or geese to the fox, but brings dogs 
(sometimes in a bag) instead. In some versions the man's wife 
instigates him to his treachery. This story appears in a multi- 
tude of popular versions in oral tradition today,' and is the subject 
of branche ix of the Roman de Renart.* In a form showing 
development away from the primitive type, in spite of the early 
date of the version, it appears in the DiscipUna Clericalis and 
its descendants;^ here the wolf takes the place of the bear, and is 
not killed ; hens are promised to the fox, but nothing more is said 
about them; the fox bribes the wolf to abandon the oxen, by 
offering him a cheese, which turns out to be the reflection of the 
moon in the bottom of a well — but that is another story. The 
original story, but with jackal and lion instead of fox and bear, is 
told in Africa;^ a lamb is promised to the jackal, but a dog is 

•Cf. L. Sddee, Les sources du Soman de Benart (Paris, 1893); Reissenbergeb, Rein- 
hart Fuchs (Halle, 1886), Einleitnngj Keohn, op. cit, pp. 6-10. 

2 See Keohn, op. cit., pp. 11-37; Sudee, op. cit., pp. 189-203. 

^E. g., J. Halteich, Deutsche Volksmdrchen (Wien, 1877), No. 88. 

* Published by E. Maetin, Vol. I (Strasbourg, 1882). 

^DiscipUna Clericalis (Paris, 1824), Fabula XXI; BAEBAZON-MfiON, op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 
144. In SteinhOwel, Caxton, etc.. No. 9 in the section from Petrns Alphonsns (Alfonoe) : 
De lupo, rustico, vulpe et caseo. 

8E. Basset, Contes populaires berbires (Paris, 1887), p. 7. 
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brought in a bag. A modified form appears to have found its 
way to India; at least, a remarkably similar tale is reported as 
being current in Cashmere.' In a fable by Odo of Cheriton,^ the 
fox comes to a hen-house, and begs to be let in, promising not to 
harm the hens; but he eats a hen when the door is opened. In 
many forms of the fox and cock story ^ the fox is driven away from 
the hen-yard by dogs. This element was, then, very common in 
mediaeval popular literature. 

We have assumed, so far, that in the story of the ungrateful 
animal, rescued and put back in the original predicament, the 
form with three judges was the earliest. This is not the view 
which has usually been held. Benfey* maintained that the whole 
story developed out of the Greek fable of the ungrateful serpent. 
According to his theory, this fable became known in India, and 
added one feature after another, somewhat as follows: first, the 
serpent bites its benefactor, who dies; then the man, by some 
trick, escapes the serpent. This stage of development is exem- 
plified by a tale in Kadiri's Tuti-Nameh^ (sixteenth century) : A 
snake begs a man to rescue it from a pursuer; the man hides it 
in his sleeve, and tells the second man that he has seen no snake ; 
when the danger is past, the snake wishes to bite, but the man 
says, "Here comes another snake, let us leave the question to 
arbitration" — and when the snake turns to look, he kills it. In 
the next stage there really is an arbitrator, the fox, who per- 
suades the rescued animal to get back into its original predica- 
ment; and finally we get the full form with three arbitrators, two 
of whom decide against the man. Then the serpent in distress 
changes, as in the Panchatantra, into a crocodile wishing to be 
carried to a large river. Having thus developed in India, the 

1 SteeIj. Tales of the Punjab^ pp. 123, 309, 338, Here a tiger demands oxen; the man 
offers a cow instead, and goes home to get it ; his wife frightens the tiger away with a trick 
similar to that of the fox in the European tales. The jackal plays a minor part. 

2 Heevieux, op. cit.. Vol. IV, p. 221, No. 50; cf. p. 424. 

3 Cf . K. O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale (Boston, 1898). 

* Pantschatantra, Vol. I, pp. 113-20. Benfey's view is incidentally approved by Gaston 
Paeis, in Romania, Vol. XXV, pp. 537-40. 

5 IKEN, Touti Nameh von Nechschebi Ubersetzt (Stuttgardt, 1822), No. 29, p. 119. This is 
really from the Persian of Kadiri, who rewrote Nachschebi's work. This tale is, of course, 
comparatively late; Benfey introduces it merely to illustrate his idea. Yet the source 
was Indian. 
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story made its way to Persia and various parts of Europe, appear- 
ing now in complete form, or even with new episodes added, and 
now in forms representing different stages of development. Thus 
Benfey makes the characteristic elements of the story Indian, but 
its nucleus a fable imported from Greece.' Kaarle Krohn,^ on the 
other hand, maintains that in its earliest form the story had the 
crocodile and one judge ; that it probably originated, not in India 
(where the Panchatantra has the crocodile and three judges), but 
in the Nile valley (where the original form is still preserved in 
the Nubian tale) ; that it traveled by way of India, where it 
assumed the form with three judges, to Persia and to all parts of 
Europe ; being then influenced by the Greek fable of the serpent, 
and by other tales. The hen episode in the popular versions he 
thinks was derived from written versions such as the fable of 
Waldis. 

Although both Benfey and Krohn have contributed highly 
important material for determining the history of this fable, I 
cannot agree with the conclusions of either one. Even assuming, 
as they do, that the form with one judge is the earliest, I see no 
reason to believe that a suggestion for the original fable came to 
India from outside. Krohn is probably right in thinking that 
the ungrateful animal was originally a crocodile wishing to be 
carried to a river; if this supposition is correct, Benfey 's theory 
falls to the ground. But whatever the animal may have been, the 
story is more likely to have been suggested by purely Indian tales 
than by the Greek fable. Among the Jataka, or Buddhist birth- 
stories, are the following:' No. 43: A hermit keeps a viper as a 
pet, and feeds it, in spite of warnings that it will bite him; finally 
it does bite him. (With this may be compared a tale in the 
Anvar-i Suhaili* of a blind man who picks up a frozen snake, 
thinking it a whip; he disregards the warnings of a friend, is 

'The custom of calling upon the first passer-by to settle a dispute is said to be common 
in India; see Bbnfey, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 115; Vol. II, p. 529; Ddbois, Pantchatantra, p. 342, 
and Hindu Manners, Vol. II, p. 661. To be sure, the same thing could no doubt be said of 
other localities; it is said, in fact, of the Greek peasants in Epiras, in connection with this 
very fable ; see Hahn, Griechische und albanische Marchen, already cited. Vol. II, p. 305. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 47-59. 

3 The Jataka, edited by E. B. Cowbll; Vol. I (Cambridge, 1895), translated by Chal- 
MEEs ; Vol. II, translated by House. 

*Chap. ii, story 5; Eastwick, p. 209. 
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bitten, and dies. ) No. 69 : A doctor tries to make a snake, which 
has bitten a man, suck out the poison; the snake refuses, but the 
doctor effects a cure. No. 113: A jackal visiting a town by night, 
falls asleep; when morning comes, he offers gold to a Brahman 
to carry him out of the town, but proves unmindful of his promise, 
and only soils the Brahman's robe. No. 73 is a very striking 
story, in which the gratitude of animals is contrasted with the 
ingratitude of men, as by the first two judges in the Panchatantra 
and other versions of our fable. A prince, a snake, a rat, and a 
parrot, floating on a log down a flooded river, are saved by a 
hermit; the three animals prove grateful to the hermit, but the 
prince tries to kill him. (This tale, in various forms — often a 
man rescues another man and several animals from a pit — is 
found in innumerable oriental and European collections.') In 
the Ramayana^ the jackal is the hero's friend, and frightens away 
a monster. In the Nala episode of the Mahdbharata^ a serpent 
surrounded by flames makes itself small, so that it can be carried, 
and persuades Nala to rescue it ; afterward it bites him. In the 
Panchatantra (III, 5) there is a tale which has spread widely 
in Europe, at times becoming confused with the Greek fable of 
the serpent. Although it appears in Greek, and in the Latin of 
Romulus and his descendants, it is certainly Indian in origin:* A 
man regularly furnishes milk to a serpent and receives gold in 
return; he tries to kill the serpent, so as to get all the gold at 
once,° and the serpent kills the man's son, afterward refusing to 
be reconciled. Two familiar fables, illustrating respectively 
gratitude and ingratitude, both of them being Indian in origin, 

iFor numerous references see Bbnpey, op. cit.. Vol. I, pp. 191 ff.; Vol. II, p. 128; E. nn 
M^BIL, Poisies inidites du moyen Age (Paris, 1854), p. 244. The following may be added, to 
indicate how the tale has spread : E. Steeee, Swahili Tales, Told by the Natives of Zanzibar 
(London, 1870), p. 426; Fleeson, Laos Folk-Lore (New York, 1899), pp. 77, 95; Ulbich, Libro 
de li Exempli (Bologna, 1891), No. 40; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 237, 243. 

'See A. DE GuBEBNATis, Zoological Mythology (London, 1872), Vol. II, p. 125. 

^Ibid., p. 404. According to Holtzmann, Indische Sagen (Stuttgart, 1854), Vol. II, p. 
210, the Mahabharata refers to the frozen snake which bites its rescuer. 

4 Benfey, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 359; Vol. II, p. 244; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 112, 246; 
Fables of ^sop, Vol. I, pp. 92, 240; Halm, Fab. Ms., No. 96; Romulus, II, 10, in Oesteeley's 
SteinhOwel, II, 11 in OESTBEtEY, Romulus (Berlin, 1870) ; K. Wabnke, Die Quellen des Esope 
der Marie de France (Halle, 1900), p. 61, No. 72; Extravagantes 8 (in SteinhOwel). 

5 This suggests "the goose that laid the golden egg," with which cf. The Jataka, No. 136, 
edition cited. Vol. I; Benfby, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 378; C. C. Jones, Negro Myths from the 
Georgia Coast (Boston, 1888), No. 20, p. 42. 
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are those of the man who pulls a thorn from a lion's paw, and of 
the crane which extracts a bone from a wolfs throat.' Finally, 
the putting back in the original position occurs in various oriental 
stories. Just as the fox, in many versions of our fable, induces 
the ungrateful animal to get into the bag again by pretending to 
doubt that it was ever there, so the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights gets the jinn back into the bottle from which he has 
unwittingly liberated it.^ And, as already mentioned, the appeal 
to arbitration is characteristically Indian. 

Many of the elements of our fable were current in India, then, 
at a very early period, and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing, in this case, any influence of Greece on India, even if 
the story was first told about a serpent. As to the influence of 
Africa, Krohn rightly insists on the importance of modern tradi- 
tional versions in investigations of this kind, but he goes too far 
in basing his whole argument on the insecure foundation of a 
version current today in Nubia. The story may have reached 
there in any one of a number of ways; conceivably, it may have 
come directly from India very early, and may represent an earlier 
form than the Panchatantra. Krohn is probably correct in 
thinking that the story was first told about a crocodile wishing to 
go to a river (the Ganges?) ; this certainly seems the most natural 
starting-point. He makes the Nubian form older than the Pan- 
chatantra form, on account of the number of judges. On this 
point, however, I am inclined to differ both from him and from 
Benfey, and to make the form with three judges the earliest. 
The length and elaboration of the oriental stories is well known, 
and it is quite as easy to assume that an originally complicated 
story has lost some of its elements as that a simple story has 
accumulated new ones. This story does not belong to the earliest 
strata of Indian literature. I believe, not that it grew up from 
any particular story or fable, but that it was composed substan- 
tially ia the form in which the Panchatantra gives it. As it was 
told, the trick of the fox was no doubt the feature that most struck 
the hearers, and so in transmission the first two judges were some- 

iSee The Jataka, Vol. II, No. 156; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 236, and Fables of 
^sop. Vol. I, pp. 232, 243. 

2Cf. Benfey, op. cit.. Vol. I, pp. US-ll; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 243. 
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times omitted. These judges might vary, without at all affecting 
the rest of the story ; but not so the third judge, who nearly always 
remained unchanged. According to this theory, then, the Nubian 
version, the North and South American versions, and those in the 
Disciplina Clericalis and the Extravagantes, all represent a 
simplification of the original story. This simplification very 
probably took place in India. Yet whatever the original form 
may have been, the story certainly came from Asia to Europe 
both in the form with one judge and in that with three judges. 
It does not really matter, in fact, which was the older form, since 
by a process either of simplification or of amplification, both forms 
existed very early. In some cases the story was influenced by 
the Greek and Latin fable of the frozen snake ; yet the prevalence 
of the snake in European versions may be partly due to the 
existence of oriental versions with the snake, earlier than the 
Anvar-i Suhaili. The crocodile would naturally not always 
persist in countries where the animal itself was unknown. In 
India we do not find versions with the serpent, except as they 
may have been imported ; there the crocodile going to a river is 
metamorphosed into a lion or tiger in a trap. In this connection, 
it is worthy of note that a certain word which means "serpent" 
in Ethiopic means "lion" in Hebrew, and in an Arabic dialect 
means simply "wild beast.'" An analogous confusion in the 
transmission of our story is not surprising, so long as the animal 
is one capable of injuring, if not of eating, the man who befriended 
it. Most, if not all, of the versions which came from the Orient 
to Europe undoubtedly came by oral transmission. 

One more point remains to be considered before we take leave 
of our Italian fable: whence did it derive the lion with his paw 
caught in the tree ? Was the story told in India about a lion 
early enough to have come to Italy at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century? Or did the change from crocodile to tiger in 
India parallel a change from serpent to lion in Italy? 

The Italian fable is the oldest written version now known that 
has the lion (or tiger) ; but there is no difficulty in believing that 
the lion was already present in oral versions in India. There are 

1 1 owe this information to Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale. 
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in the Panchatantra tales about lions having a certain similarity 
to this one. Book V, No. 4:' Three men bring a dead lion to 
life, and are killed; a fourth man escapes by climbing a tree. In 
another tale,'' which suggests the Latin "example" which we shall 
mention in a moment, a man and his wife receive visits from a 
lion ; but they climb a tree when the lion brings other beasts with 
him. Book IV, No. 10:' A jackal deceives a lion, a tiger, a 
leopard, and another jackal. In the first tale of Book I,* an ape 
playfully pulls out a wedge left in a log by a carpenter, and so 
gets caught. This story is also in the Bidpai fables,^ and hence 
reached Europe in a number of written collections. There is 
little doubt that it came in oral tradition as well. The incident 
also seems to have arisen independently in Europe, for there is 
apparently no connection between the oriental story and one 
which occurs several times in the Roman de Benart^ and in 
Reinhart Fuchs:^ The bear comes to the fox as a messenger, but 
is easily tempted by the promise of honey ; he puts his nose and 
paws in the cleft of an oak, and the fox pulls out the wedges 
which hold the cleft open. Possibly from this, or possibly from 
an oriental tale, comes an incident which appears in some versions 
of the story of how, in the words of Uncle Remus, "Mr. Lion hunts 
for Mr. Man." This story, I think, originates in the classical fable* 
of the hunter and the lion (^sop), or tiger (Avianus) ; in many 
versions the tiger is shot with an arrow, and acknowledges that 
man is superior; sometimes (-^sop, Camerarius) the fox says, "I 

1 Benfet, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 489; Vol. II, p. 332. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 135. sibid.. Vol. I, p. 472; Vol. 11, p. 316. 
ilbid., Vol. I, p. 105; Vol. II, p. 9; Dubois, Pantch., p. 33. 

!> BiCKELL, Kalilag und Damnag (Leipzig, 1876), p. 3; Keith-Falconee, K. and D., p. 4; 
Anvar-i SutuuK, chap, i. Tale 5; John of Capda, " Directorium humanae vitae" (in 
Hebyieux, Fab. lat.. Vol. V, p. 114) ; DoNi, " Moral fllosofla " (in Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai 
[London, 1888], p. 73; this is North's translation of Doni) ; Baldo, viii (in Du M^eil, 
Poisies in4dites, p. 225; Heryieux, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 345); GrOEDEKE, Dichtungen Jion M. 
Luther (Leipzig, 1883), p. 177. 

^ Roman de Benart, ed. Martin, branche i, 11. 47611.; branche vi, 11. 231 ff.; branche 
xxiii, 11. 375 ff. Of. Scdee, Sources, pp. 180-88 ; K. Kbohn, Bar und Fuchs (Helsingfors, 1888), 
p. 45. With this story may be compared one in Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, chap. 51 : 
the rabbit puts the wolf into a hollow tree in search of honey, and then builds a fire around 
the tree; also in C. C. Jones, Negro Myths, Nos. 39, 43. 

' Reinhart Fuchs, ed. Eeissenbebqer, U. 1511 ff. 

8 Halm, Fab. ^E«., No. 403; Babeios, No. 1; Aviancs, No. 17; Steinhowel, Caxton, 
etc., Av. 13; Bonee, Edelstein, No. 3; Waldis, Book 11, No. 2; Cameearids, No. 279. 
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told you so." This is current as a German folk-tale, in various 
forms, with the wolf or the lion;' and two versions are reported 
from Africa.^ In one of the German versions a young lion asks 
his father if anything is stronger than they; the old lion says 
that man is stronger. A boy and an old man pass, and are disre- 
garded: when a hunter comes, the young lion attacks him and 
gets shot. Evidently connected with this story in some way — an 
outgrowth of it, I am inclined to think — is a story that appears 
in two mediaeval Latin versions. In the sixteenth of the Extrava- 
gantes^ it is told thus: A young lion asks his father why they 
have left their former home, and learns that it is through fear of 
the man. Against the advice of his father, he determines to have 
vengeance. He meets an ox and a horse, who point out a man as 
the one who has injured them. The young lion asks the man to 
go to the old lion for judgment, and the man assents, but leads 
his companion into a trap and kills him. The other Latin version 
is closer to our Italian fable. It is in a manuscript dated 1322, 
and was presumably composed earlier. It runs thus:* A lion 
meets an ass and a horse, which declare that they have been mal- 
treated by the man whom they have served. Then the lion finds 
the man cutting logs, and asks his name; the man replies that he 
is called mulier, but offers to find the man if the lion will help 
with the logs. The lion puts his paw in the cleft to pull it open 
wider; the man extracts the wedge, and the lion remains caught. 
The man's wife then pours boiling water over the lion, who 
escapes, leaving his claws in the log. Later a number of lions 
come, but the man climbs a tree, and shouts: "Aquam calidam!" 
This story is told in two practically identical versions, by Pauli' 

1 Geimm, Kinder- und HausmSrchen (GtOttingen, 1857), No. 72; Vol. Ill, p. 123. 

2 Bleek, B. F. in Af., No. 23 (young lion attacks man against advice of mother-lion) ; 
S. W. KOELLE, African Native Literature (London, 1854), No.9 (lion fears nothing; wild dog 
shows hunter, who shoots lion with poisoned arrow). 

sSteinhOwel, ed. Oesteeley, p. 234; Jacobs, Msop, Vol. II, p. 183. The long-winded 
version by Berachiah ha-Nakdan resembles this, but breaks off jnst as the lion approaches 
the man; Parabolae Vulpium, Babbi Babachiae Nikdani, trans. M. Hanel (Pragae, 1661), 
last fable but one, p. 383 (Hebrew and Latin). 

4 Published by K. Wabnke, DieFabeln der Marie de France (Halle, 1898), pp. Ix-lxviii: 
Notabilia super fabulas animalium. No. 2. Of the thirty-three fables in the collection, 
twenty-six come from Marie (not including No. 2). This is the solitary parallel found for 
the Italian fable by M. P. Beush, Isopo Laurenztano, p. 40. The manuscript is at Paris, and 
the collection is called by Warnke das Pariser Promptuarium Exemplorum. 

5 J. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, ed. Oesteeley, 1866, cap. 18. 
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(in German) and by Uncle Remus.' How it reached America 
■would be a difficult problem to solve, unless it went first from 
Europe to Africa. 

Now, either the Latin "example," or a version very much like 
it, probably suggested the beginning of the Italian fable. The 
point of similarity between the two stories is in the complaint of 
two animals whom the man has maltreated; otherwise they are 
quite distinct. It seems to me likely that a story similar to those 
now current in India, with a lion caught in a trap, came to Italy 
in the fourteenth century ; and that the Latin story suggested the 
way in which the lion might have been caught. From the contact 
of these two stories resulted the Italian fable, written in terza rima 
early in the fifteenth century ; also the version now current orally 
in Gascony. The occurrence of the lion in the Sicilian tales sup- 
ports this view. The German fables of the sixteenth century, and 
the numerous popular tales also, having the hen episode in com- 
mon with the Italian and Gascon versions, would, in this case, 
have the serpent under a stone, instead of the lion, by analogy 
with other versions of the story. However, it is quite possible 
that the immediate source of the Italian fable had the serpent, 
which was then supplanted, in a few versions, by the lion with his 
paw caught.^ 

One feature in the Italian fable does not occur, so far as I have 
discovered, in any other version of the story : the fox has received 
from the man a written promise that she may visit his hen-yard 
freely ; but at the critical moment she does not depend on this 
fact, fearing that no one will pay any attention to the paper. This 
feature comes, I think, from the "decree of peace" that occurs in 
various mediaeval fables and tales. In a fable of Marie de France' 
we find the fox trying to beguile the dove down from its high 

1 Haeeis, Nights with Uncle Bemus, chap. 7 : Mr. Lion, irritated by constantly hearing 
about the prowess of Mr. Man, determines to give him a " larnipin'." Mr. Steer, Mr. Horse, 
and Mr. Jack Sparrow warn Mm that if he has anything to do with Mr. Man, he will get into 
trouble ; but he persists, and finally sees the object of his search splitting rails. Mr. Man, 
not disclosing his identity, promises to fetch Mr. Man, if Mr. Lion will put his paw in the 
split to hold the log open for a few minutes; " en dar Mr. Lion wuz." The man then gives 
the lion a beating. In another story, ibid., chap. 45, Uncle Eemus tells how Brer Babbit's 
wife poured boiling water on the wolf. 

2 It is probably merely a local peculiarity that a Danish popular version has a serpent 
caught in a cleft tree ; cf . Keohn, loc. cit. 

3 Fabeln, ed. Waenke, No. 61. 
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percli by telling that universal peace has been declared ; the dove 
consents to come down, but mentions that some horsemen and 
dogs are approaching. The fox departs without delay, remarking: 
"Ne sai s'il unt le brief oi." The same incident occurs in the 
Roman de Eenart (branche ii, 11. 468 ff.) . Poggio^ tells the story 
with the fox trying to persuade a cock and some hens to descend 
from a tree; the cock pretends to see two dogs coming, and the 
fox departs, saying: "Dubito an canes isti audierunt decretum 
pacis." This version, evidently connected with the cock and fox 
stories, is included by Steinhowel, Caxton, and others, among the 
fables derived by them from Poggio (No. 7 ) ; it is also in the col- 
lections of La Fontaine (II, 15) and Waldis (IV, 2). There 
are, besides, several oral versions. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from this investigation. In 
discussing the migrations of this oriental tale, considerable impor- 
tance must be attached to the Italian fable, here studied for the 
first time, on account both of its age and of its individual form. 
In itself it offers, perhaps, a sufficient excuse for reopening the 
discussion. Some of the other versions, also, have not before 
been connected with their sources. References to many of them, 
however, are scattered among the notes of Benfey, Kurz, Kdhler, 
Regnier, Jacobs, Krohn, and others; and yet they have never 
before been brought together. No doubt, still more versions will 
come to light from time to time. Indeed, I have references to a 
few more ; in the present paper I cite only works which I have 
myself consulted. 

In the original tale, composed in India some time before the 
eleventh century, a crocodile is carried to a river, tries to harm its 
benefactor, but is put by the fox into a situation where it is help- 
less ; whether there were, besides the fox, two judges who decided 
in favor of the crocodile, is a question that will be definitely 
answered only by finding older Indian versions of the tale. The 
oldest version now known, that in the Panchatantra, has three 
judges. The crocodile, or a water-snake, reappears in the mediaeval 

iLesFacities de Pogge (Latin and French) (Paris, 1878), No. 79; Jacobs, Fables of 
^sop. Vol. I, p. 267; Vol. II, p. 307. Ct. Peteesen, Nonne Frestea Tale, p. 15; Qeebee, 6t. 
Buss. An. Tales, p. 66; Waenke, Quellen, p. 48. 
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Extravagantes, and in oral versions in Mauritius and Nubia. 
Another group of versions, which came from India to Persia 
{Anvar-i Suhaili), has a snake rescued from a fire, and three 
judges ; this is represented by some early written, and by some mod- 
ern oral, versions in Europe. Another group, represented by the 
Disciplina Clericalis, has a snake tied and frozen, and one judge ; 
this reached Europe from the Orient through Spain. Some Ger- 
man versions of the sixteenth century, and numerous oral versions 
in all parts of Europe, have a snake or dragon under a stone, and 
three judges, often with the promise of hens to the fox. This 
group probably came to Europe by oral transmission, and was 
influenced by the Greek fable of the frozen snake, and by differ- 
ent European tales. In India the story has been told for at least 
two centuries, probably longer, with a lion or tiger in a cage, and 
a variable number of judges. This version may have come to 
Italy in the fourteenth century ; at any rate, we find the story told 
there in the fifteenth, with the lion and three judges; but this 
version, which is current orally in Gascony, has additional ele- 
ments of European origin, and may have developed in Europe out 
of the snake version. The story is told by the Hottentots in 
Africa, and by negroes in North and South America, in forms 
which, in spite of wide variations, seem to show European influence. 
All these versions must have come ultimately from one source ; 
and even if at the beginning the story was told with one judge 
(in which case some of the one- judge versions now existing may 
be survivals of the original form), nevertheless at a very early 
period it assumed the form with three judges, which was the 
source of the great majority of all the versions. In all this we 
see strikingly illustrated many of the interesting features of the 
transmission of fables and folk-tales ; especially the fact that bar- 
riers of race or language are no obstacle to the spreading of a 
tale, which follows lines of commerce and travel — and the further 
fact that the essential features of a tale are preserved, in spite of 
changes in the personages, on long journeys and through long 

Kenneth MoKbnzie. 
Yalb Univbbsity. 
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SUPPIBMENTARY NOTES. 

Pp. 6, 10, 19.— An Arabian tale from the Soudan, so tar as its evidence goes, supports the 
view that the Nubian version, with one judge, does not represent the original form of the 
fable : A crocodile is carried from the desert back to the river on a traveler's camel ; when 
in the water, it wishes to eat either man or camel. A hyena (here we have a trace of a 
second judge) tries to persuade it to come out of the water ; a fox, in order to judge, has it 
again tied on the camel's back, and it is killed. Mabno, Reise in der egyptischen Aequo- 
torialrProvinz, 2d ed. (Wien, 1879), p. 267. 

Two versions reported from Senegal resemble the American versions in the change of 
personages: A hyena is rescued from a hole by an ox, and wishes to eat its rescuer; one 
judge, either elephant or hare, requires the hyena to get back into the hole. Bleek, R. F, 
in Afnka, German edition. Part 2, No. 5; E. Basset, Contes populaires d'Afrique (Paris, 
[1903]), p. 182; COLiN, "Deux fables sto^galaises," Revue des Traditions populaires. Vol. I 
(1886), p. 136. 

P. 11. — A tale is reported from Afghanistan which evidently comes from the Anvar-i 
Suhaili; see "Afghan Beast Fables," Strand Magazine (March, 1904). 

P. 13. — According to Krohn, op. cit,, a version similar to that of Waldis was written in 
Finnish in the eighteenth century by Qanander. L. Abstemius (end of fifteenth century) 
has a fable of a man rescuing a snake under a stone, with one judge, the monkey ; in Neve- 
LETUS, Fabulae variorum au^torum (Francofurti, 1660), p. 593. This was translated into 
Italian in the sixteenth century by Gidlio Landi, Vita di Esopo (Firenze, 1718), No. 345 
(edition of 1581 mentioned in Brit. Mus. Cat.). 

Pp. 19, 20.— To the Jataka containing similar ideas may be added these in Vols. Ill 
(1897) and IV (1901) : Nos. 349, 361, 367, 389, 397, 400, 475, 482. In the story of Nala in the 
Mahabharata the serpent's bite is beneficent, and therefore an example of gratitude. The 
same story is in The KathakoQa or Treasury of Stories, ed. C. H. Tawnet (London, 1895), 
p. 218. 

Pp. 20, 24.— The stories of grateful animals and ungrateful man, and of lion hunting for 
man, are told in Brittany ; see StolLLOT, Contes des Landes et des Orives (Eennes, 1900), 
Nos. 24, 26. 

I am indebted to Professors C. C. Torrey and E. W. Hopkins, of Yale, for reading the 
proof of this article, and making several suggestions. 

K. McK. 
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